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INTRODUCTION 



"Arkansas' children are entitled to grow up 
in a family; are entitled to a safe and stable 
home; have a right to grow up healthy; and 
are entitled to an education." 

Arkansas Advocates for Children & Families 
has never wavered from that belief — not 
since 1977 when a group of men and 
women from across the state founded one 
of the South's first child advocacy groups. 
Every fight that AACF takes on, every piece 
of data we collect and analyze, and every 
public policy we tackle is rooted in a child's 
right to a family, home, healthy start and 
and education. 

The following pages are the result of two 
years of research by AACF to provide the 
public and policy-makers with a vast 
amount of information about Arkansas' chil- 
dren. This data is collected from a wide vari- 
ety of local and national sources, and spans 
several decades. 

Unfortunately, what you will find in these 
pages is disappointing news about our chil- 
dren. Historically, Arkansas has not invested 
enough in the well-being of its children and 
families: 

♦ education spending lags behind the na- 
tional average; 

♦ child care programs are few and far be- 
tween; 

♦ welfare reform pushed many families 
into work without appropriate training, 
and left them without access to child 
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INTRODUCTION 
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care or transportation; and 
♦ the list goes on. 

Arkansas Advocates, along with many other 
nonprofit organizations around the state, 
work to improve these conditions every day. 
We work to protect children because they 
cannot protect themselves and have no 
control over their situations. As advocates, 
we develop new public policies; have con- 
versations with policy-makers and state 
agency officials; monitor those systems and 
services supporting children and their fami- 
lies; research and analyze the data; create 
new programs; ask families what they need; 
and lobby lawmakers for children. It's not 
enough. 

All Arkansans have a responsibility to all the 
children living in this state. National and 
state polls — including our own — show re- 
peatedly that children are the voting pub- 
lic's No. 1 concern, yet children continue to 
fall through the cracks of federal, state and 
local governments. As the statistics in this 
book show, caring for a child is not an indi- 
vidual responsibility — it is a social responsi- 
bility that we all must accept. 

Children have no voice in the making of 
laws; children have no voice in the election 
of lawmakers; children, have no voice in 
their familial situations; children have no 
control over their parents' incomes. Yet, 
children suffer for adult problems each and 
every time their families' needs are ignored. 
Thousands of children are at risk in Arkansas. 
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But each of us can prevent bad outcomes 
for children. First, we must recognize when 
children's rights are being violated. Recog- 
nize when the state and community are not 
providing children with the opportunities 
they need to lead productive lives. Recog- 
nize that it is not the children's fault. 

Then, become an advocate. Use the infor- 
mation in this publication, other publications 
and on the Internet to learn about the 
needs of children. Educate yourself about 
the realities of children's lives in this state. 

Last, speak out on behalf of all the children 
living in your community. Fight for children's 
rights to good health, good education, and 
opportunities. Use the information you've 
gathered and speak to your elected repre- 
sentatives. Make them aware that your in- 
terest is children. Expect them to take on a 
child-friendly position every time they cast a 
vote. 

This is what AACF does every day. This orga- 
nization is dedicated to improving the op- 
portunities for children in this state. We need 
more allies to defend our children, and we 
must continue to increase the number of 
Arkansans who are willing to speak out. 

"Life affords no greater responsibility, no greater 
privilege than raising the next generation. “ 

C. Everett Koop 
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VOTER POLL RESULTS 




WHAT VOTERS THINK 
ABOUT ISSUES 
IMPACTING CHILDREN 
AND FAMILIES 



A group of five organizations — the 

Arkansas Kids Count Coalition, Arkansas 
Advocates for Children & Families, the 
Good Faith Fund, the Arkansas Public Health 
Association, and the Pulaski County Medical 
Society — recently commissioned a poll of the 
state's registered voters about critical issues 
impacting families. The sample, which in- 
cluded 402 registered voters statewide, had a 
margin of error of plus or minus 5 percentage 
points and a confidence level of 95 percent. 
Opinion Research Associates Inc. conducted 
the poll in January 2001 . 



Support for Programs that Help Children 

58% of Arkansas voters think the state of 
Arkansas does too little for programs that help 
children. 27% think the state does enough, 
while only 1% think the state does too much. 

Support for Quality Child Care 

Respondents voiced strong support for a 
strong government role in making quality child 
care available to families. 



♦ 77% believe government should provide fi- 
nancial assistance with child care expenses 
even if it means an increase in their taxes. 

♦ Voters support increases in taxes to pay for 
the expansion of affordable, quality child 
care for working families: 

V 86% support an increase in alcoholic 
beverage taxes. 

V 81% support an increase in a tax on to- 
bacco products. 



VOTER POLL RESULTS 



s 66% support an increase in severance 
taxes. 

s 57% support an increase in corporate 
income taxes. 

Support for Health Care 

Voters support a strong government role in 

ensuring that health care is available to the 

state's children and families. 

♦ 85% believe government should provide 
help with health insurance costs even if it 
means an increase in their taxes. 

♦ 66% would be less likely to vote for their 
senator or representative if they voted 
against increased funding for health care. 

♦ 83% support increasing the amount of 
money the state spends on school nurses 
to ensure that every student has access to 
health care at school. 

♦ 94% would support increasing the amount 
of money the state spends on services for 
the elderly in the community — such as 
"Meals bn Wheels" — in order to keep the 
elderly from having to go to a nursing 
home. 



Support for Education 

Voters favor a strong government role in en- 
suring quality education for the state's citizens 
and leaders of tomorrow. 

♦ 85% believe government should increase 

ERIC 




VOTER POLL RESULTS 



funding for K-l 2 public education even if it 
means an increase in their taxes. 

♦ 64% would be less likely to vote for their 
senator or representative if they voted 
against increased funding for education. 

♦ 79% support helping students and families 
with higher education expenses even if it 
means an increase in their taxes. 

Income Support for Low-Income Families 

Voters recognize the major economic obsta- 
cles faced by low-income families and sup- 
port a government role in helping families 

meet the basic needs of their children. 

♦ 83% favor increasing the minimum wage, 
even if it means an increase in their taxes. 
Only 1 5% oppose an increase in the mini- 
mum wage if it means an increase in their 
taxes. 

♦ 67% think families with incomes below 
$1 7,000 a year (an amount close to the 
federal poverty line) should be exempt 
from state and local taxes. 

♦ 46% believe that the sales tax is the state/ 
local tax that takes up the largest share of 
their income during the course of the year. 
In contrast, only 25% think the property tax 
takes up the largest share of their income, 
while only 22% believe the state income 
tax does so. 

♦ 42% of voters believe that it takes a family 
of four between $25,000 and $35,000 in 
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VOTER POLL RESULTS 



annual income to make ends meet and 
maintain a decent standard of living. 27% 
think it takes between $35,000 and $45,000 
in income; 16% think it takes more than 
$45,00 a year. Only 1 2% believe a family of 
four can make it on an annual income less 
than $25,000 a year. 

Tobacco and Smokina-Related Issues 

Voters recognize the dangers posed by smok- 
ing and support increased tobacco taxes to 

pay for services that support families. 

♦ 77% would support a ban on smoking in all 
Arkansas restaurants. Only 21% would op- 
pose such a ban. 

♦ 81% favor increased taxes on tobacco 
products to pay for expanding the avail- 
ability of affordable, quality child care. 

♦ 71% would support an increase of 1 1% in 
additional sales taxes on cigarettes. 

♦ Only 1 6% would be less likely to vote for 
their senator or representative if he or she 
voted to raise the sales tax on cigarettes 
by an additional 1 1%. 
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COLLECTING DATA ON CHILDREN 




A major challenge in producing a publi- 
cation on child well-being is obtaining 
quality data on children. 



THE COLLECTION 
OF DATA 
ON CHILD WELL-BEING 



While data collection and retrieval systems 
have improved dramatically in recent 
years, limitations do exist. These include 
the completeness, accuracy and timeli- 
ness of the reporting; errors in coding and 
keypunching; and the variation in report- 
ing and coding from multiple sources. 



Major limitations in existing state data sys- 
tems continue to impede efforts to track 
and improve child well-being. Among the 
obstacles: 



♦ Child well-being is usually not a focus of 
state data collection and reporting sys- 
tems; 

♦ Lack of agreement across state agen- 
cies, and in many cases even within 
the same agency, as to the key indica- 
tors that should be tracked on a regu- 
lar basis; 

♦ Much of the data that is collected is 
not made available to the public in the 
form of regular and widely available 
reports; 

♦ Lack of knowledge among state 
agency personnel about the availabil- 
ity of data collected within their own 
agencies; 

♦ Incompatible hardware and software 
platforms that make data sharing and 
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COLLECTING DATA ON CHILDREN 



analysis of child well-being data across 
state agencies difficult, if not impossi- 
ble; and 

♦ Many state agencies are unsure how 
to use existing data on child well-being 
to improve the effectiveness of 
agency operations designed to help 
children and families. 

These obstacles are not new and are 
common across data systems nationwide. 
Moreover, state agencies are working 
hard to improve their data collection and 
reporting systems. 

Many state offices have made major 
progress in their response to data requests 
from outside organizations. In addition, 
there are several state agency initiatives 
underway — such as the implementation 
of the Arkansas Administrative Statewide 
Information System, a joint initiative of the 
Department of Finance and Administra- 
tion, the Department of Information Sys- 
tems, the Arkansas Legislative Council and 
others — to improve the effectiveness of 
state data systems in tracking agency op- 
erations. 

As part of welfare reform, the 1999 
Arkansas General Assembly adopted new 
legislation requiring regular reporting on 
indicators of the well-being of children in 
current TEA (Transitional Employment Assis- 
tance) families. The legislation also re- 
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COLLECTING DATA ON CHILDREN 



quired a longitudinal survey to monitor the 
well-being of families who have left the 
TEA program. 

Act 848 of 1999 created a Coordinating 
Council for Integrated Information Sys- 
tems. This council creates and maintains 
integrated justice information processing 
with accurate, complete and timely data 
on individuals and events to promote and 
support the effective administration of jus- 
tice in a cost-effective manner. The coun- 
cil's objectives include: 

♦ Capturing justice data at the source 
event; 

♦ reducing or eliminating redundant col- 
lection and data entry; 

♦ Enhancing inter-agency access to 
adult and juvenile justice data; and 

♦ Encouraging the sharing of information 
technology infrastructure and commu- 
nication systems. 

In time, such initiatives should yield better 
information about state agency programs 
that impact the well-being of children and 
families. A concentrated and coordinated 
effort, however, must be made to ensure 
that such initiatives track key indicators 
that measure the well-being of children 
and families, rather than those agency in- 
dicators that are easiest to track and 
monitor. 
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FEDERAL SPENDING IN ARKANSAS 



O ver $1 3.6 billion in federal funds are ex- 
pended annually in Arkansas. Federal 
funds are spent on a variety of purposes: 




♦ Retirement and disability, such as Social 
Security payments, federal retirement and 
disability benefits, and veterans' benefits; 

♦ Direct payments to individuals other than 
retirement and disability, such as Medi- 
care, refundable earned income tax 
credits, unemployment compensations, 
Food Stamps, housing assistance and agri- 
cultural assistance; 

♦ Formula and project grants for research, 
training, evaluation, technical assistance, 
planning and construction; 

♦ Spending by federal agencies for pro- 
curement and salaries; and 

♦ Spending through direct loans, guaran- 
teed loans, and insurance. Two notable 
examples include student loans and na- 
tional flood insurance. 



The federal 
government spends 
$13.6 billion a year 
in Arkansas. 



Counties vary in the benefits they share from 
these federal expenditures, depending on the 
location of federal agencies; the characteris- 
tics of their populations (counties with poorer 
populations are more likely to benefit from 
public assistance programs); the level of busi- 
ness activity (counties with high levels of busi- 
ness activity are often more likely to benefit 
from federal subsidies on direct loans and 
guaranteed loans); and the location of firms 
that contract with the federal government. 



In fiscal year 1999, federal expenditures 
varied from a low of $29.7 million in Calhoun 
County to a high of $2.6 billion in Pulaski 
County. On a per capita basis, Saline County 
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FEDERAL SPENDING IN ARKANSAS 



had the lowest federal expenditures at $2,234, 
compared to Woodruff County at $1 0,221 , 

While federal spending benefits the citizens of 
a county in many ways (i.e., through employ- 
ment or higher income), it is difficult to know 
the extent to which such spending benefits 
children, especially those in low-income fami- 
lies. The reason? Accurate estimates of federal 
spending on children in each county do not 
exist. It is impossible to know, at least with rea- 
sonable certainty, how much federal funding 
goes to each county. The lack of data on re- 
sources only further increases the need to im- 
prove the tracking and reporting of local indi- 
cators of child well-being. 



Federal Spending in Arkansas, 1999 
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ARKANSAS FAMILIES 



A ccording to estimates from the U.S. 

Census Bureau, the number of Arkansas 
children under age 18 increased only 
slightly during the 1990s. The under-1 8 pop- 
ulation increased from 623,703 in 1990 to 
660,224 in 1999. Overall, the child population 
increased less than 6 percent from 1 990 to 
1999. 

The under-age-5 population, which is now 
at 1 77,649 children, currently represents 
about 7 percent of the state's population. 
Children ages 5-1 7 now number about 
482,575, comprising about 19 percent of the 
state's population. 

Children under 1 8 now comprise about 26 
percent of the state's population. 





Arkansas Child Population 
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■ 643.05V •>! 


1995 


1 75,044 


4 78,939 


653.983 


1996 


.175.890 


484,945 


;".66d835;. / 


1997 


175,442 


484.972 


660,414 


1998 t;f 


. ; 176.641 


H \ 484.068 


660.709 


1999 


177,649 


482.575 


660.224 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, March 9. 2000. 
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Children represent 
V4 of the state s 
total population. 
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ARKANSAS FAMILIES 




The state’s 
unemployment fell 
during the 1880 s. 



ERIC 



M irroring the national economy, the em- 
ployment picture has been relatively 
good for Arkansas during most of the 
1990s. The state's annual unemployment 
rate fell during the first half of the 1990s, de- 
creasing from 7.4 percent in 1991 to 5.3 per- 
cent in 1994. Since 1994, the state unem- 
ployment rate has fallen to 4.5 percent. 

Although the average annual unemploy- 
ment rate for 2000 is not available yet, it is 
important to note that Arkansas' monthly 
unemployment rate hit a historic low of 3.8 
percent in September 2000. 
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ARKANSAS FAMILIES 



D espite the strong economy during the 
1990s, child poverty continues to be a 
chronic problem for Arkansas families, 
fact, it has not changed much since 1989. 



In 



During the 1990s, the child poverty rate has 
hovered around 1 in 4 children, ranging from 
24.4 percent in 1 989 to 25 percent in 1 997. 




About Va of 
Arkansas' children 



The most widely-used source of data on child Ove in poverty 
well-being is the Current Population Survey 

(CPS), which is conducted annually by the with their families. 
U.S. Census Bureau. 



A major shortcoming of the CPS data is the 
small sample size taken in Arkansas. In 1998, 
the sample size included 1,620 children and 
adults. Annual poverty estimates for subsets of 
Arkansas' population, such as children under 
18, may be unreliable if produced using only 
a single year's worth of CPS data. 

To avoid this problem, researchers within the 
Census Bureau's Small Area Income and 
Poverty Estimates Program (SAIPE) produce 
state-level child poverty estimates using a 
combination of CPS data, federal tax data 
and administrative programs data. 



Arkansans in Poverty' 
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1888 
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.109,670 
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!Bi vi ,i9i 
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Under 18 


153.544 

(24.2%) 


170.943 (26%) 


182.607 (27%) 


1 73.406 
(25.8%) 


169.089 

(25%) 


All ages 


l!417,l55§:!;i 
; | : 1 7 . 9%) H £ 


461,948 
I (18,9%)||||| 


455,776 
■^•;(18.2%) : : 
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||:;;;i442-856.: 
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Source: U.S. Bureau at the Census, SmoU Areo Income and Poverty Estimates Program. 
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Evidence suggests 
that the economic 
boom of the ‘90s 
benefited the state s 
poorest families. 



ERiC 



D espite high child poverty rates, there is 
limited evidence to suggest that the 
economic expansion of the 1990s ap- 
pears to have benefited many of Arkansas' 
poorest families. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the latest state child poverty rates 
are for 1996 and do not take into account 
the recent economic expansion of the late 
1990s. 

From 1989 to 1997 the average income of 
the poorest 20 percent of Arkansas families 
increased by 18.7 percent adjusted for infla- 
tion. This is very similar, at least in percent- 
age terms, to the income growth experi- 
enced by the state's richest 20 percent of 
families (1 8.2%). 

Arkansas' middle class did not fare as well 
as the lowest and highest income groups. 
The income growth for the middle three 
groups of Arkansas families (the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th quintiles) increased by only 8.5 per- 
cent, 3.9 percent and 1 .0 percent, respec- 
tively, over the 1989-97 period. 



Average Income and Changes in Arkansas Famflies 




1989 


1997 


Change 


Top 20% 




Itl ::$W;74l||l 


18.2% 


4th 20% 


$47,677 


$48,157 


1 .0% 


Middle 20% 


$32,673 


$33,954 




2nd 20% 


$21,271 


$23,084 


8.5% 


Bottom 20% 


$9,071 


. $10,771 


18.7% 


Source: Economic Policy Institute colcuiotion of U.S. Census Bureou doto. Estimates lot 
1989 ore a three-year overage of 1988-90, Estimates for 1997 ore o three-year overage 
of 1996-98. 
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T he percentage of working Arkansas 
mothers with child care needs appears 
to have increased during the 1990s. 




In Arkansas, the percentage of mothers in 
the workforce with children under 6 years of 
age increased slightly during the first half of 
the 1990s, increasing from 63 percent in 
1990 to 70 percent in 1997. In contrast, na- 
tionally, the percentage of mothers in the 
workforce with children under 6 increased 
slightly from 63 percent in 1989 to 64 per- 
cent in 1995. 

These estimates, however, do not take into 
account recent state and federal changes 
brought about by welfare reform, such as 
stricter work requirements and time limits. 
These changes are likely to increase the 
percentage of working mothers with young 
children, especially single poor mothers. 



Welfare reform is 
changing the number 
of working mnthers, 
both in Arkansas 
and the nation. 
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ARKANSAS FAMILIES 




Arkansas spent 
most nf the last 2 
decades below the 
national average of 



A rkansas, like most states, has seen a 
steady but significant increase in the 
percentage of families headed by 
single-parent families. 

The percent of families headed by single 
parents has increased from 21 percent in 
1985 to 28 percent in 1997. After being be- 
low the national average for most of the 
late 1 980s and 1 990s, 1 997 was the first year 
that Arkansas' percentage was above the 
national average of 27 percent. 
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ARKANSAS FAMILIES 



F rom 1975 to 1992, Arkansas' divorce rate 
steadily increased from 6.4 divorces per 
1 ,000 people to 7.6 divorces per 1 ,000 
people. 




Since 1992, however, the state's divorce 
rate has slowly declined from 7.6 to 6.4 in 
1998. Despite the recent decline, Arkansas' 
divorce rate still outpaces the 1998 national 
average of only 4.2 divorces per 1 ,000 peo- 
ple. 



16,183 divorces a 
year, and outpaces 
the national average. 



Arkansas Divorces 





Number 


Rate 


1970 i i; 


. 9,310 


4 ' 8 M 


1975 


13,434 


6.4 


1980 


t||| 1 5,882 :|S| 


ite- 


1985 


16,528 


7.1 


1984 


16,989 


7,3 


1987 


16,159 


6.9 


11:1111 


• 

I 6 : 841 , 


111 : ; 7.2 :j| 


1989 


16,693 


7.1 


1990 


::v 

16,655 

::iv: : S 


ill; 7 , 1 :^ 


1991 


17.776 


7.5 




ll|l|^W9;||j| 


7.6 


1993 


17,382 


7.3 


1994 


1 7,294 Jf 


■W:. 7 ' 2 


1995 


17,083 


7.0 


1996 


16,908 ! 


' . 7 . 0 ; 


1997 


16,164 


6.4 


.1998-m 


:: 16,353 


6,4 



Note: Data a of divorces/annulments per 1,000 couples. 

Source: Arkansos 1997 Vital Statistics. Arkansas 
Department of Health. Center for Health Statistics, 
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HUNGER & NUTRITION 



A lmost 220,000 children in Arkansas are at 
risk of being hungry and undernour- 
ished. Arkansas nutrition programs, such 
as School Lunch and Breakfast, have sought 
to change the nutritional status of children. 




In 1981, the Arkansas 



Research has shown the importance of nu- 
trition to the developing brain and learning 
capability of children. Without adequate 
and nutritious food, brain development and 
cognitive functioning are severely impaired, 
which impacts a child's ability to learn. Stu- 
dents who eat a nutritious breakfast have 
improved academic achievement, fewer 
visits to the school nurse, and better behav- 
ior in the classroom. 



General Assembly 
required schools to 
participate in the 
School Breakfast 
program. 



Despite the availability of food assistance 
programs, the public perception of these 
programs affects how children and adoles- 
cents access them and often undermines 
their utilization. 



School Lunch and Breakfast Participation 








School Lunch 


1987 


1080 


1995 


1998 


1999 


2000 


Change 


# of Students Participating 


150,215 


155,842 


1 73,405 


184,253 


183.276 


186,402 


24% 


# of Schools Participating 


1,033 


|| i: i69 


1, 169 


■ V ". 1,209 


1.254 


III2531; 


: 2K3%| 


Sc Kool ; Bred icf 
















# of Students Participating 
M of Students Participating 


55,090 


75,489 


112,005 


120,391 


121,860 


126,732 


130% 


in Free and Reduced Breakfast 


45,766 


. 59,544 


92,314 


99.417 


100,263 


103,444 


1ISSI 


# of Schools Participating 

Source: The Food Research and Action Center. 


482 


762 


1.121 


1,165 


1,210 


1,214 


151.8% 
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WIC enables mothers 
to buy the foods 
they need so their 



W omen, Infants and Children (WIC) is a 
food and nutrition program for preg- 
nant women. Decades of research 
has shown that what a mother eats during 
pregnancy greatly affects how her baby 
grows and develops. WIC enables mothers 
to buy the foods — 'such as milk, eggs, 
cheese and juice — they need so their ba- 
bies will be healthy. The WIC caseload has 
increased by 55 percent since 1987. 



babies wiD be 
healthy. 



WIC Caseload 


1987 


v. : 36,939 


1990 


56,412 


1995 . 


87,362 


1998 


82,939 


Change 


124.5% 


Source: Arkansas Department af 
Health, Division of WIC. 
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T he Summer Food Service Program pro- 
vides nutritious meals and snacks to chil- 
dren during the summer months. Chil- 
dren age 18 and younger and within in- 
come eligibility guidelines or determined to 
have a physical or mental disability are eligi- 
ble to participate in summer feeding pro- 
grams. 

During the 1999 General Assembly, the man- 
date requiring summer school was removed. 
Summer school caused many schools to 
serve as a Summer Food Service Program 
site providing meals to children. As schools 
elect to discontinue summer school, they 
are choosing not to provide lunch. This 
means a loss of at least a meal a day, per- 
haps the only meal a day, for many 
Arkansas children. 




For some kids, 
summer isn’t about 
having fun; it’s about 
getting enough to eat 



Summer Food Service Program Participation 





1982 


1983 


1994 


1995 


1986 


1887 


1998 


1998 


Change 


Children 

Participating 


: 1 7,331 


21,941 


30,564 f 


27,976 


||l : 4;i74;:.' 


167140 


13,874 


15,274 : 


; -n.9% 


Sites 

Participating 


134 


186 


286 


261 


140 


139 


130 


136 


1.5% 



Sources: Data for 1998 and 1999 were obtained from the 'Hunger Doesn't Take a Vacation: Summer Nutrition Status Report.' July 2000, prepared 
by the Food^Research and Action Center, The data for 1992-97 were taken from the ‘Hunger Doesn't Take a Vacation: Summer Nutrition 
Programs tor Children,' July 1999 report, prepared by FRAC. 
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HEALTH & SAFETY 



O ut of all the predictors of child well-being, 
nothing is more strongly or consistently 
correlated than wealth and health. 




In addition to a family's relative wealth, a 
flood of recent research has shown that, inde- 
pendent of other factors, social class standing 
is one of the best predictors of health out- 
comes. Social class can be measured by in- 
come, educational attainment, property 
ownership and assets. 

The relationship between health and wealth 
in Arkansas can be proven when poverty 
rates are compared to teenage fertility, low 
birth-weight and infant mortality rates. Coun- 
ties with high rates of poverty (greater than 
18.2%, the state's poverty average) have 
higher rates of teenage fertility, infant mortal- 
ity and low-weight births. These counties are 
within the state's Delta or Ozark regions, the 
state's most impoverished areas. 



Research has shown 
that social class 
standing is one of the 
best predictors 
of health outcomes 
for children. 



So what does this have to do with the 
health of Arkansas' children? Re- 
search suggests that expanded edu- 
cation, employment and economic 
opportunities in impoverished areas of 
the state can help improve the long- 
term health outcomes of Arkansas' 
children to the same degree as, or to 
a greater degree than, many health 
care-driven interventions. This does not 
mean community-based public health 
efforts, hospital- and clinic-based care, 
and education about healthy and 
safe lifestyles should be discontinued 

O 



Counties w/ High Poverty 
and High Teen Fertility 

Poverty >18.2% vs. Teenage Fertility >70.7% 
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at the expense of economic development; only 
that a child's overall health status can be best pre- 
dicted by his or her economic status. Perhaps the 
most important impact on child health could be re- 
alized in how well Arkansas helps families succeed 
economically. 



Sources; Poverty dota is from the 1995 U.S. Census estimate; and teenage fertility, infant mortality and low 
birth-weight rates are taken from within this report. 



Counties w/ High Poverty 
and High Infant Mortality 

Poverty >18.2% vs. Infant Mortality >9.2% 




Counties w/ High Poverty 
and High Low Birth-weights 

Poverty >18.2% vs. Low Birth-weight >8.9% 
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A rkansas has done a much better job in 
the 1990s of immunizing its young chil- 
dren. The state has been keeping pace 
with the national trend of increased rates over 
this decade. 




Immunizing a child 



Data from 1 999 show that the overall U .S. im- 
munization rate was 79.9 percent while 
Arkansas' rate is 78.5 percent. Comparing the 
state's rate to the rest of the country shows 
that 35 states have a higher rate than 
Arkansas; one has the same rate; and 1 4 have 
a lower rate. This ranking can be deceptive 
since the states are very close together in their 
rates, so a small increase or decrease in the 
rate can cause a large change in the ranking. 



increases that chiliTs 
chances for batter 
health in the future. 



The immunization rate shown is from the 
United States National Im- 
munization Survey of 1999. 

This immunization rate 
measures specific 4:3; 1 
dosage criteria for children 
age 19-35 months. The 
dosage criteria include the 
following shots: 

♦ 4 doses of Diphtheria, 

Tetanus, and Pertussis; 

♦ 3 doses of Polio; and 

♦ 1 dose of Measles, 

Mumps and Rubella. 
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immunization Rates* 




'94 '95 i;|| '96 :p:‘ 97 |'i 

MM Arkansas • U.S. 
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Children in (ho survey ported were bom between Fobruaty i99S and May 1&9B. 
Source' U.S. NalronaUmmunlzation Survey 1B99. 
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incidences of low- 



weight births can be 
found in the Delta, 
but a handful of 
other Arkansas 
counties also have 
extremely high 
rates. 




L ow-weight births are another important 
children's health indicator, since it objec- 
tively measures every infant and is a pre- 
dictor of the overall health and viability of 
the baby. Low birth-weight infants are those 
born weighing under 5 V 2 pounds. 

These infants are at a much higher risk of 
contracting illnesses as babies, and are 
more likely to incur a long-term disability or 
death. For example, infants weighing less 
than 1 ,500 grams have an infant mortality 
rate 60 times greater than infants weighing 
2,500 grams or more; and infants who weigh 
between 1,500 and 2,499 grams have an in- 
fant mortality rate of 5 times more than ba- 
bies weighing over 2,500 grams. 

Low birth-weight is calculated as a percent 
of all live births. The number of infants born 
under 2,500 grams each year is divided by 
the total number of live births, then multi- 
plied by 100. 

This indicator has remained relatively con- 
stant over the last 25 years in Arkansas and 
the United States. In 1998, Arkansas' low 
birth-weight rate was 8.9 percent. The 1980 
rate of low-weight births in Arkansas was 7.6 
percent, which is the lowest rate in the past 
20 years. Since 1980, the state and national 
rates have increased slowly. In 1997, the U.S. 
rate was 7.4 percent, the highest rate in the 
last 20 years. 

The high incidences of low-weight births in 
Arkansas follow a geographic line from Jef- 
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ferson County to the northeast toward the 
counties along the Mississippi River. Several 
counties in Southwest Arkansas also have 
high incidences of low-weight births. 



The race of the mother is a sig- 
nificant predictive factor for 
low-weight births. African- 
Americans — in Arkansas and 
across the nation — have a 
much higher incidence of low- 
weight births. Over the past 20 
years in Arkansas, the average 
percent of low-weight births for 
African-American babies was 
almost twice as high as the av- 
erage for Caucasian babies. 




African-American infants 
are more likely to be born 
premature, and this con- 
tributes to the higher inci- 
dence of low birth- 
weight. African-American 
mothers also tend to 
have more difficulty gain- 
ing weight during preg- 
nancy, and this can also 
impact the weight of the 
infant. 
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have been born to 
Arkansas teenagers 
in the last 20 years. 
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T een fertility rate is the rate per 1 ,000 of 
births to women ages 15-19, and is cal- 
culated by dividing the total number of 
births by the estimated total number of 
women in that age group. The rate for 
Arkansas in 1 998 was 70.7 per 1 ,000. The rate 
does not include induced abortions, fetal 
deaths (stillbirths) or spontaneous abortions. 

The teenage fertility rate is notoriously high 
in Arkansas and has remained so despite re- 
cent national declines. The average teen 
fertility rate in Arkansas for 1987-96 was 76.5. 
The state's annual rates have increased in 
the past five years even though the nation's 
rates have declined over that same time 
period. 

The teen fertility rate is significantly different 
based on the race of the mother. The rate 
for Caucasians for the decade 1987-96 was 
64.3, while it was 122.1 for African- 
Americans. This statistic is impacted by sev- 
eral social and economic factors, such as 
access to and use of medical care, and the 
poverty rate. 
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The outlook for 
newborns in 
Arkansas is very 
positive at the 
beginning of this new 
century. 



T he infant mortality rate is a critical indicator 
of both child well-being and the overall 
health of an entire community. A host of 
social, health and economic indicators can 
be associated with a community's infant mor- 
tality rate. 



The infant mortality rate, or infant death rate, 
is calculated by dividing the number of infant 
deaths by the number of live births in the state 
and multiblying by 1,000. Arkansas' rate has 
followed the United States' long-term trend in 
decreasing infant death rates since 1970 
when the rate was more than 20 her 1 >000 
births. However, Arkansas' rate has lagged 
behind the U.S. rate during the bast 30 years. 
The rate in 1998 decreased to 9.2 bar 1,000 
from 9.3 bar 1 ,000 in 1996. The U.S. rate in 1 998 
was 7.2 bar 1 >000. 



Two other statistics — the fetal death (stillbirth) 
rate and the neonatal death rate — helb de- 
fine the problem more precisely. Fetal deaths 
happen within the womb, with 20 weeks or 
more gestation, and/or weighing 350 grams or 
more. Neonatal deaths are defined as live- 
born infants who die before completing 28 
days of life. The 20-year trends for these two 
rates mirror that of the infant mortality rate. 
These rates have fallen from 14.4 in 1970 to 7.7 
per 1 ,000 in 1 997 for fetal death rate; and 1 5.5 
in 1970 to 5.1 per 1,000 in 1997 for neonatal 
death rates. 




Several factors impact Arkansas' high infant 
mortality, fetal death and neonatal death 
rates. The main factors are race, age and ed- 
ucation of the mother, economic status of the 
mother, and geographic area of the state. 
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Other important factors that have driven 
down these rates over the past 25 years in- 
clude improved access to health care and 
prenatal care, improved medical technology 
and expertise in caring for neonatal children, 
and improved participation and benefits in 
the state's Medicaid program. 

Race is a critical variable in these rates. The 
various rates are much higher for African- 
American children than for Caucasian chil- 
dren. For example, the infant mortality rate for 
Caucasian babies in 1998 was 7.2 and the 
rate for African-Americans was 1 2.8. Data 
from the last 25 years show the same signifi- 
cant differences. This trend in racial differ- 
ences in infant mortality is also true nation- 
wide. 



Infant Mortality Rates 
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Arkansas’ death and 
injury rates in traffic 
crashes are 
consistently higher 
than the national 
average. 



o 
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T raffic accident data reports the fatalities 
and injuries to children age 18 and un- 
der, and it provides an overall impression 
of the safety of children when they are pas- 
sengers or drivers on the streets and high- 
ways of Arkansas. This data, compiled annu- 
ally by the Arkansas Highway and Trans- 
portation Department, is presented for the 
years 1987-97. In these reports, the number 
of deaths and injuries for children are listed 
by the type of restraint used. The different 
categories under restraint type are as fol- 
lows: 

♦ No restraint used 

♦ Shoulder belt; or shoulder and lap belt 
♦ Lap belt only 
♦ Child safety seat 
♦ Motorcycle helmet 
♦ Passive restraint (air bag) 

♦ Restraint used, but type unknown 
♦ Unknown if restraints were used. 

For this Kids Count report, the total annual 
number of deaths and injuries for all the dif- 
ferent types of restraints are collapsed and 
compared to the number of injuries and 
deaths in the categories of "no restraint 
used" and “unknown if restraints were 
used." Each total for deaths and injuries is 
presented as a rate per 1,000 children and 
compared to the total number of traffic 
crashes for that category. 

Arkansas death and injury rates in traffic 
crashes are consistently higher than the na- 
tional average. This is, in part, related to the 
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fact that Arkansans drive 
more vehicle miles per 
capita than most other 
states. A factor that con- 
tributes to this is the high 
proportion of rural roads 
and state highways to inter- 
state highways that the 
state has. A statistic often 
cited that affirms this is the 
traffic deaths per vehicle 
mile traveled. Arkansas had 
a rate of 2.2 deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles trav- 
eled in 1996. The state is in 
the Top 1 0% of the 50 states 
for this indicator; only four 
states had higher rates. 

Since this data was not 
available for children, this 
report looks at the total 
number of deaths for chil- 
dren under age 18 in the 
aforementioned categories. 
The charts show that the 
number of children not 
wearing any type of re- 
straint who died in traffic 
accidents has dropped 30 
percent over the 1 1 years 
between 1987 and 1997. 

The number of children not 
restrained who were injured 
in traffic accidents dropped 
by 51 percent from 1 987 to 
1997. 
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Children Killed in Crashes in Arkansas 

No Restraints Used 
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The number of children killed in traffic acci- 
dents who were restrained in some way has 
risen over the same period by 215 percent. 
This percentage increase can be misleading 
since the total numbers went from a low of 6 
in 1989 to 41 in 1997. These are 30 percent 
lower overall than the lowest years total 
from the "no restraint" category. The num- 
ber of children injured in crashes who were 
restrained in some fashion rose 341 percent 
from a low of 1 ,436 in 1 987 to a high of 6,336 
in 1997. 

Two major policy changes — the 1991 seat 
belt law and tougher DWI laws — have im- 
pacted both the decreases in the number 

of children killed or 
injured with no re- 
straints in use and the 
corresponding in- 
creases in the num- 
ber of children killed 
or injured when re- 
straints were in use. 
However, there is 
concern by some 
Highway Department 
officials that this acci- 
dent data reflects 
over-reporting of 
seat belt usage. That 
is, people in traffic 
accidents report to 
law enforcement 
that they were using 
restraints even if they 
might not have been 
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Children Killed in Crashes in Arkansas 

Restraints Used* 
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so that they can avoid the ticket that comes 
with not wearing a restraint belt. 

The seat belt law requires that children and 
adults riding in vehicles use some type of re- 
straint, either seat belt, safety seat or hel- 
met. A drawback to the 1 991 law is that it 
does not make this a primary traffic offense, 
meaning only after a driver has been pulled 
over for some other violation can he then 
be cited for not wearing a seat belt. At- 
tempts to pass a primary seat belt law dur- 
ing the 1999 legislative session were unsuc- 
cessful. 
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child doaths can be 



T he child death rate represents the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 children ages 
1 -1 4 in the state. Arkansas' rate in 1 997 
was 38 per 100,000 children. The rate of 45 
per 1 00,000 children was the highest over 
the past 1 1 years, and Arkansas reached 
that rate in 1986 and 1989. 



finked to the high 
number of motor 
vehicle accidents in 
the state. 



Arkansas ranks in the bottom 5th among the 
states in child death rates and has main- 
tained this position over the past decade. 
The United States' rate of child deaths has 
been lower than Arkansas' for every year in 
the past decade. For comparison, the U.S. 
child death rate was 25 per 100,000 in 1997. 



Child Death Rate 




The decreasing trend over the past decade 
can be attributed to advances in medical 
technology and treatment of trauma. How- 
ever, a majority of child 
deaths occur as a result 
of motor vehicle acci- 
dents. The fact that this 
state is among the worst 

I - j the country for motor 

I I vehicle accidents that 

— i M I I I I result serious injury and 
death helps explain why 
Arkansas' rate of child 
deaths is so high. 
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T he rate of teen deaths by accident, homi- 
cide or suicide, also referred to as the teen 
violent death rate, accounts for deaths 
among 1 5- to 1 9-year-olds (per 1 00,000 teens 
in this age group). Deaths from these three 
sources accounted for 78 percent of all teen 
deaths nationwide in 1996. Arkansas' most re- 
cent rate was 94 per 100,000. Aside from a 
rate of 95 in 1 989, this is the highest teen 
death rate seen in the last 1 1 years. The 10- 
year low rate of 86 per 100,000 occurred in 
1986. 




78% of teen deaths 
nationwide are by 
accident, suicide 
or homicide. 



iidoi 



Accidents account for more than twice as 
many teen deaths as any other source. 
However, since 1985 there has been a de- 
crease in teen deaths due to accidents, of 
which motor vehi- 
cle accidents are 
the leading cause. 

An increase in the 
number of teen 
deaths by homicide 
has pushed the rate 
up in Arkansas and 
held it constant, na- 
tionally. Arkansas is 
again in the bottom 
5th out of the 50 
states on this indica- 
tor. 



Teen Death Rate 
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JUVENILE JUSTICE 



T he 1998 amendments to the federal 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 require states to 
assess and implement strategies to re- 
duce disproportionate minority confine- 
ment in secure facilities where it is found 
to exist. 

Disproportionate minority confinement ex- 
ists when "the proportion of juveniles de- 
tained or confined in secure detention fa- 
cilities, correctional facilities, jails, and 
lockups who are members of minority 
groups ... exceeds the proportion such 
groups represent in the general popula- 
tion." 

In Arkansas, nonwhite juveniles (ages 0-1 7) 
constitute only 23 percent of the state's 
juvenile population. This percentage 
serves as the baseline for determining 
over-representation of minorities in other 
parts of the judicial system in Arkansas. 

In findings published in "Juvenile Offend- 
ers in Arkansas 1990-1995: A Trend Analy- 
sis," Arkansas Advocates for Children & 
Families found that nonwhite juvenile of- 
fenders were over-represented in most all 
components of the justice system, particu- 
larly in those segments with the highest 
sanctions. Although nonwhite juveniles 
constitute only 23 percent of Arkansas' ju- 
venile population, they represented: 
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Juvenile offenders 
of color are 
over-represented 
in most all 
components 
of the justice system. 
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♦ 43 percent of all juvenile arrests, 

♦ 63 percent of youth committed to the 
Division of Youth Services, 

♦ 58 percent of filings in adult criminal 
court, 

♦ 50 percent of youth entering the De- 
partment of Community Punishment, 
and 

♦ 69 percent of youth admitted to the 
Department of Correction, 



The rate of confinement for minority juve- 
niles is almost twice 
their representation in 
the population of 
Arkansas, and is slightly 
higher than their arrest 
rate. 

Minority youth repre- 
sent: 



Juvenile Arrests in Arkansas 
Total Nonwhlte White 



1990-95 


103,428 ^ 


: 44,677 (43%) 


58,75V (57%) 


1996 


21,621 


9,259 (43%) 


12,362 (57%) 


: 1997 :. ' ' 


: :-C 21 >697 A' '." 


9,417(43%) : 


j§Ti2,28p (57%) 


1998 


20,032 


8,318 (42%) 


11,714(58%) 



Source: Arkansas Crime Information Center. 
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Arkansas Youth Held it Jals and Detention Facilities 





Total 


Nonwttfto 


write 


1990; 


K 4.746 ;f 


::'2.101 (44%) . 


5; 2.645 (56%) 


1991 


5.785 


2,875 (50%) 


2,910(50%) 


1992 : :: 


6.594 


3,390(51%); 


: 3,204 (49%) 


1993 


7,712* 


3.607 (50%) 


3.558 (50%) 


1994 


7.495* Si 


3,600 (48%) 


^869(52%) 


1995 


8,034* 


3.798 (48%) 


4,198 (52%) 


1996 


§!§ 7.764 


3.713 (48%) 




1997 


8.427 


3,921 (47%) 


4.506 (53%) 


1998 




: 4,598 (48%); 


5.054 (52%) 



* The race ot youth was nat available in 1993 (seven cases); 1994 
(26 cases); and 1995 (38 cases). 

Source: Department of Human Services Division of Youth Ser- 
vices, Jail Monitoring Program. 



♦ 45 percent of juve- 
niles held in deten- 
tion facilities, 

♦ 46 percent of juve- 
niles held in county 
jails, and 

♦ 69 percent of those 
held in city jails be- 
tween 1990 and 
1995. 

Even more disconcert- 
ing is that between 
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1 990 and 1 995 the average length of stay 
in jails for nonwhites was almost twice that 
of whites who committed the same of- 
fense. 



The number of juveniles admitted to the 
Department of Correction has decreased 
significantly since 1995. 

However, from 1990 to 
1995, the number of ju- 
veniles entering the De- 
partment of Correction 
increased from 267 to a 
high of 385. This was fol- 
lowed by a 50 percent 
reduction in 1996 when 
only 192 juvenile offend- 
ers were admitted. That 
number dropped an- 
other 35 percent, to 
only 1 25 juvenile admis- 
sions, in 1998. 

Despite these recent re- 
ductions in numbers, the over- 
representation of minorities in the juvenile 
justice system increased with the severity 
of sanctions. Nonwhites represented 73 
percent of Department of Correction's 
admissions in 1998. 



Juveniles Entering the Department of Correction 





Total 


Ninwhlte 


White 


1 990*95 




|| : 1 ,398 (69%|!!i 


. 638 (31%) 


1996 


192 


1 24 (65%) 


68 (35%) 


■i997xi||!i!i! 


| 162 


|!I;2 : (69%) :: . 


: 1 50 (31%);' 


1998 


125 


91 (73%) 


33 (27%) 



Juveniles Placed in Court Diversion Programs 





Total 


Nanwhlte 


White 


1990:95 |!|f 


11,551 


!|-3;234(28%||' 


8,317(72%) 


1996 


2,557 


833 (33%) 


1.724 (67%) 


1997 


§|!|| 2 < 465'.' : ! :: ,, 




1,807 (73%) 


1998 


985 


210 (21%) 


775 (79%) 



Note: Number is onty those coses where the race of the juvenile was reported. 



Court diversion programs, the least restric- 
tive or least serious sanction imposed on a 
youth who commits a delinquent act, is 
the only sanction for delinquent behavior 
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where minority youth are not over- 
represented. 

In its study of juvenile offenders, AACF 
found that 72 percent of juveniles placed 
in court diversion programs were white 
and only 28 percent nonwhite. 



A growing body of 



Juveniles Committed to the Department of Community Pimishmont 



Total 


Nonwhtte 


White 


1990-96 




: 861 (60%) 


862 (50%) 


1997 


94 


58 (62%) 


36 (38%) 


1998 


80 : 


45 (56%) 


*’•35(44%) .• 



Youth Committed to DHS Division of Youth Services 




Total 


Ninwhtte 


White 


1992-96 


.# 3,092 


1,942 (63%) 


1.150 (37%) 


1996 


1.002 


621 (62%) 


381 (38%) 


1997 


j : 80S - . : .. 


500 (62%) :W| 


305 (38%) 


1998 


815 


515 (63%) 


300 (37%) 


(1999 


> 745 7 


• 464 (62%) 


28 • (38%) ■ 


Source: DHS Division of Youth Services 







Juvenile Delinquency Cases Filed in Juvenile Court 





Total 


Nsnwhtte 


White 


1990-95 


' 34.864 :: 


13,453(39%) 


-21,411 (61%) 


1996 


1 1 ,058 


4,475 (40%) 


6,583 (60%) 


1997 


13.335 


5,756(43%) 


‘ ; 7^79 (57%):;: 


1998 


13,553 


5.990 (44%) 


7.563 (56%) 




13.301 


: 5,524 (42%) 


7777(58%) 



Source: Arkansas Administrative Office of the Courts. In almost 50% ot all filings in juvenile 
court, the toce of the juvenile was not recorded between 1990-95. Recording race 
improved dramatically after 1996. Totals equal only those cases where race was recorded. 
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literature suggests that 
processing decisions in 
many state and local 
juvenile justice systems 
are not racially- or 
culturally-neutral. It 
also suggests that 
over-representation 
may intensify as juve- 
niles continue through 
the parts of the system 
with the most serious 
sanctions. This trend is 
confirmed in parts of 
the Arkansas juvenile 
justice system with the 
more severe sanctions. 

The National Council 
on Crime and Delin- 
quency (NCCD) pro- 
vided a projection 
analysis of Arkansas ju- 
venile justice trends in 
1998. NCCD noted 
that between 1995 
and 2010 Arkansas' 
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overall juvenile population will increase 
minimally, and in some cases, even de- 
crease during those years, However, 
NCCD also projects that 
nonwhite juveniles will 
make up a larger por- 
tion of the juvenile of- 
fender population. If 
current trends continue, 
by 2010, minority juve- 
niles will make up: 

♦ 45 percent of juve- 
nile arrests; 

♦ 52 percent of juvenile commitments to 
the Department of Community Punish- 
ment; 

♦ 69 percent of juveniles in DYS custody; 

♦ 62 percent of juveniles in jails; and 

♦ 60 percent of juveniles in prisons. 

The solutions to the problem of over- 
representation of minorities in the justice 
system are far more difficult to obtain 
than the facts that prove the problem ex- 
ists. Sorting out the influences of culture, 
race, economics and judicial practice 
must be examined and evaluated so rec- 
ommendations for change can be made. 
The state's system of justice must hold true 
to the promise of "... equal justice for all." 



Juvenile Ceses Filed in Adult Criminal Court 





Tital 


Ninwtitte 


White 


mo-95 


|||'| 7 ; 833 - |||| 


4 , 518 ( 58 %) 


3 . 315 ( 42 %) 


1996 


1 , 416 * 


700 ( 53 %) 


631 ( 47 %) 


1997 


1 . 224 * 


685 ( 58 %) 


499 ( 42 %) 


1998 


1 . 148 * 


623 ( 56 %) 


481 ( 44 %) 



* The race of youth was not available in 1 996 (85 cases); 1 997 (40 cases); and 1 998 (44 
cases). 

Source: Arkansas Administrative Office ot the Courts. The number of filings in adult 
criminal court where race was nat recorded varied from 6% in 1996 to 4% in 1 998, 
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T he Department of Human Services Divi- 
sion of Children and Family Services 
(DCFS) has been under court oversight 
for almost 10 years. This close examination 
of the child welfare system is likely to con- 
tinue. High turnover among DCFS directors 
and frontline employees; stagnant progress 
in meeting court required outcome mea- 
sures; and seemingly intractable data col- 
lection or management information prob- 
lems, have those working for better child 
protection services sometimes feeling frus- 
trated. 




Arkansas has a long 
history of child 
welfare system 
oversight. 



Arkansas is one of many states with a long 
history of child welfare system oversight. As 
frustrating as it may be to state administra- 
tors and child advocates, the impact of 
these ongoing problems are most devastat- 
ing to the families and children caught up in 
the state's child welfare system. The good 
news is that some things are getting better. 
The bad news is that there is still a long way 
to go. 

The 1997 law allowing the Arkansas State 
Police to operate the abuse report hotline 
and to conduct investigations of the most 
serious (Class 1 ) child abuse cases was one 
of the more radical attempts to restructure 
Arkansas' child welfare system. This ap- 
proach is unique to Arkansas and has pro- 
duced some positive changes, albeit less 
than many had hoped. 

The State Police Family Protection Unit (FPU) 
placed additional staff and devoted more 

O 
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resources to investigations which has low- 
ered the number of cases assigned to each 
worker and improved initial response time. 
Another positive result of this change is a 
much higher indicated (true disposition) rate 
for investigations by the State Police FPU. 

In the first 1 1 months of 1999, the FPU had an 
indicated rate of 45 percent, a rate that mir- 
rors the national average of 40-50 percent. 
The DCFS indicated rate was 28 percent, a 
rate one might expect in the less serious 
cases of abuse. 

The Center for the Study of Social Policy 
published a report in April 2000 assessing the 
impact of this transfer of responsibility to the 
State Police. Although there have clearly 
been improvements, problems with proto- 
col, role confusion between police and civil- 
ian staff, and questions about how hotline 
calls are handled remain a concern. 

There have been numerous outcomes and 
measures imposed on DCFS by the courts 



Timely Initiation 
of Assessments 




Timely Completion 
of Assessment 


Tnr 


Cists 




Tnr 


Cun 


1996 


78 % 




1996 


: - 51 % 


1997 


69 % 




1997 


37 % 


1998 


72 % 




1998 


ill 35 % . : 


1999 


82 % 




1999 


60 % 


Source: DHS Division of Children 
ond Families Services Annual 
Report Card published in compli- 
ance with Act 1 222 of 1995. 




Source: DHS Division of Children 
and Families Services Annual 
Report Card published in compli- 
ance with Act 1222 of 1995. 
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and the oversight groups established to 
monitor DCFS compliance with provisions of 
the Angela R. lawsuit. The Center for The 
Study of Social Policy in Washington, D.C. 
and the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Children are the two most current authori- 
ties to monitor the quality of child welfare in 
the state. Some critical indicators involve 
actual child maltreatment assessments and 
the recurrence of maltreatment by families. 

Another important measure of child welfare 
is the sense of permanency children feel in 
their family setting. 



Families w/ Repeated Maltreatment Allegations 
Found to be True After Specific Time Intervals 





3 Months 


6 Months 


12 Months 


1996 


' 2% |||f 


4% 




1997* 


10% 


18% 


24% 


1998 


: 7% V y.; . , 


.10% 


. i6%,: 


1999 


5% 


8% 


12% 



* In 1996, the percent was determined by dividing the number of repeat allegations by 
the total allegations. In 1997, the repeal allegations were divided only by ollegations 
originally found to be true. 

Source: OHS Division ot Children and Families Services Annual Report Card published in 
compliance with Act 1222 of 1995, 



During recent years, Arkansas has done an 
excellent job increasing the number of chil- 
dren who are adopted. However, the per- 
cent of children who remain in foster care 
after parental rights have been terminated 
points to the difficulty of placing child vic- 
tims of maltreatment in permanent homes. 
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I n a 1988 report commissioned by the Winthrop 
Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Harold Hodgekin- 
son, a nationally-recognized economist, mused 
that the state would make significant advance- 
ments in education if it had the resources to 
spend $8,200 ($1 1 ,800 in today's dollars) per 
pupil. Woefully, the state is far from the goal 
wished by Dr. Hodgekinson. 

Yet, Arkansas has made significant gains by in- 
vesting in the education of its children. Arkansas' 
per-pupil expenditures have risen from $1 ,239 in 

1 959-60 to $4,999 
in 1 997-98, but still 
falling short of 
the optimum. 
When compared 
to other states, 
Arkansas falls 
among 1 0 states 
that expend the 
least on studenls. 
States' per-pupil 
expenditures 
range from a 
high of $1 0,233 in 
New Jersey to a 
low of $4,256 in 
Utah. 

Per-pupil spend- 
ing generally cor- 
relates to a 
state's economic 
wealth — which 
explains 
Arkansas' tradi- 
tionally low rate 
of expenditures 
per pupil. 
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New Jersey 


Arkansas 


Utah 


1959-40 


$2,133 -: 


$1,239 


> ; $1,775 


1969-70 


$4,351 


$2,430 


$2,681 


1979-30 w! 


H $6)649 


|||$3;280:||| 


• $3,452 


1980-81 


$6,076 


$3,176 


$3,396 


1985-86 


$8,279 


: $3,950: 0 


: $ 3,553 :• 


1989-90 


$10,368 


$4,439 


$3,520 


1990-91 


$10,575 1|| 


$4,469 


:;1 $3,574 


1991-92 


$10,904 


$4,717 


$3,558 


1992-95 


||: $ 1 0,68 5 | 


$4,680 


$3,639 


1993-94 


$10,705 


$4,735 


$3,804 


1994-95 III 


• g$10,5U . : 


|| .$4,794 


$3,931 


1995-96 


$10,422 


$4,931 


$4,049 


1996-97 


' $10 393 


; $4,926 V 


$4,117- 


1997-98 


$10,233 


$4,999 


$4,256 



Note: 1. 8ased on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bu- 
reau ot Labor Statistics, U,S. Deportment of Labor, adjusted to a 
school-year bosis. These data do not reflect differences in inflation 
rates from state to state. 

2. Beginning in 1980-81 , stale administration expenditures aie ex- 
cluded. Beginning in 1988-89. extensive charges were made in the 
data collection procedutes. There are discrepancies in average daily 
attendance reporting practices from stote to state. Some data have 
been revised from previously published figures. 

Sources; National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education 
Statistics, Table 168: ‘Current Expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance in public elementary ond secondary schools, by state:- 
1959-60 to 1997-98.' 




Ideally, Arkansas 
should spend $11,800 
on each student in 
the public schools. 
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O verall, the public education system's en- 
rollment has remained constant for the 
last 30 years. Some growth was experi- 
enced during the 1980s primarily due to the 
Baby Boomers' children becoming school 
age. 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
predicts that Arkansas public schools will 
lose 1-2 percent of their enrollment from 
1 996 to 2008. However, other systems of ed- 
ucation for K-12 are realizing significant in- 
creases in enrollment. 




The number of 
children who are 
home-schooled 
has increased 
to 9.282. 



For instance, private school enrollment in- 
creased by 49 percent from 1 980-95. Even 
more dramatic growth has occurred in the 
numbers of children being taught at home. 
The number of children reported to be 
home-schooled is nearing 10,000. 





Pub&c School EnraOment 






1970 


Fall 1987 


Fall 1997 


2008 Pnjection 


Grades K-8 


330,000 


; 397,286 2 


322, 236 : 


N/A 


Grades 9-12 


1 33,000 


129.950 


134,261 


N/A 


TOTAL 


463,000 . 


437.036 


456:497 


453,000. : 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. Notionoi Center far Education Statistics, Projections of Education 
Statistics ta 2008. 1996. 



Hnme Stitool Enrollment 




1985-86 1984 95 


1998-99 




: 9 ^ 282 ; 3 !|| 


Source: Home School Report, Arkonsos Deportment of 
Educotion, July 1999: ond otner doto provided py tne 
Deportment. September 1999 



Private School Enrollment 



§18,423 



•::27>454c 



Source: U.S. Deportment of Education, 
Notionoi Center for Education Statistics. 
Digest of Education Statistics. 1980. 1998. 
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Arkansas is 1 of 7 
states where rural 
education is 
predominant and 
needs attention. 
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T here is a cluster of seven states where 
rural education is simply crucial to the 
state's educational performance and 
where the need for attention is urgent, ac- 
cording to a report from the Rural School 
and Community Trust released in August 
2000. "Rural" is defined as communities with 
2,500 or less people. Arkansas ranks No. 1 
nationally in the percent of students who at- 
tend small, rural schools. 

In Arkansas: 

♦ 42.2 % of public schools are in rural ar- 
eas, compared to 22.6% nationally. 

♦ 29.4% of public school students are en- 
rolled in rural schools, compared to 13% 
nationally. 

♦ 25.9% of rural students are in poverty. 

♦ Rural teacher salaries are on average 
$24,1 14, compared to non-rural teacher 
pay of $27,310. 

♦ 1 7% of rural schools have declining en- 

rollments of at least 10%. 



Source: Why Rural Matters: The Neea tor Every State to Take Action on Rurar Education, by 
Elizabeth Beeson and Marty Strange. Rural School and Community Trust Policy Program. 
Randolph. VT. August 2000. 
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D r. David Grissmer, lead researcher for a 
newly-released critical review of Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) math and reading test 
scores by state, makes some interesting ob- 
servations about student achievement and 
school reform. 



His extensive review examines multiple edu- 
cational reform efforts to determine what 
might affect a student's successful perfor- 
mance on NAEP. He and his colleagues re- 
port that school reform efforts take years to 
be revealed in individual academic perfor- 
mance. They caution that other factors, 
such as unmeasured family and community 
social characteristics, have a strong causal 
effect on improved student performance 
and cannot be disregarded. They con- 
cluded, with a high degree of certainty, 
that state-level variations in student 
achievement from 1 990 to 1 996 can be at- 
tributed to family variables that differ by 
state and community. 



Additionally, their results credit state-specific 
reforms for achievement differences when 
students with similar family characteristics 
are compared: 



♦ Positive results from increased per-pupil 
expenditures are due to the way funds 
are allocated and targeted to specific 
children, such as to those who are per- 
forming below grade level. 

♦ School reforms, such as higher per-pupil 
expenditures; lower student-teacher ra- 





Student achievement 
can be attributed 
to family variables 
that differ 
by community. 
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tios in early grades; high teacher satis- 
faction with sufficient classroom re- 
sources; greater levels of attendance in 
public pre-K programs, and low teacher 
turnover have significant impacts on 
achievement scores. 

Interestingly, the research suggests that the 
most effective and cost-efficient school re- 
form methods across states are limited to 
three reforms: 

♦ K-8 teachers having adequate resources 
for teaching; 

♦ Expansion of pre-K programs in states 
with low socioeconomic indicators, such 
as high rates of child poverty; and 

♦ Significant reduction of student-teacher 
ratios in early grades in states with lower 
socioeconomic status. 



Source; improving Student Achrevement: Whal State NAEP Test Scares Jell Us by David 
Gnssmer, Ann Flanagan, Jennifer Kawata, and Stephanie Williamson. Rand Education. 2000. 
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D uring the 1980s, Arkansas aggressively 
moved to build an early education in- 
frastructure to benefit young children 
from birth to age 4. Unfortunately, the 
state's investment in these program has not 
' kept pace with the increasing need and de- 
mand. Just as demand for child care in- 
creases, research finds that long-term 
school success occurs with quality early 
childhood education. These interventions 
ensure the mastery of developmental 
benchmarks for children. 

Head Start, a federal early childhood pro- 
gram for poor children, has proven success- 
ful for increasing a child's potential for aca- 
demic success. Federal expenditures have 
helped increase participation in the Head 
Start program in Arkansas, but has not come 
close to enrolling the potential pool of eligi- 
ble children, 

Arkansas has a large unmet need for subsi- 
dized child care. Approximately 135,762 chil- 
dren in low-income working families (up to 
156% of poverty) would benefit from subsi- 
dized care if it were available. In the aver- 
age month, however, only 28,961 children 
receive subsidized full- or part-time care 
from state or federal programs, such as TEA, 
Arkansas Better Chance or Head Start, At 
these rates, only 21 percent of children have 
access to subsidized child care! 

The real need, however, is even greater 
than the estimated 1 35,000 children waiting 
for child care. Most experts agree that subsi- 
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Almost 10,000 
Arkansas children 
are enrolled 
in Head Start 
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dized care should be available to low- 
income working families up to at least 185 
percent of poverty, At this level, 1 80,600 chil- 
dren would benefit from care if it were avail- 
able. Compare this to the current 28,961 
children who receive subsidized care — only 
16 percent of children who need care are 
getting it! 



Arkansas Head Start 





Funding 


Enrolment 


FT 1981 11 




4,856 ! 


FY 1990 


$12,468,099 


6,138 


FV 2000 


||$42^4»13 •; 


;|p^989’ ;; ;' 


Source. Region VI Head Start Office, 1999. 



Arkansas' Pre-K Programs 
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Arkansas' Nead for Subsidized Child Care 
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Children Edglbte |||i 


735,762 
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Children Served 
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28,961 


% of Eligible Served 


27 
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Source: Estimated by AACF, Fall 2000 
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A major concern of both parents and de- 
velopmental researchers, including 
those who analyzed data for the Rand 
study, is the number of children in a given 
class or the number of students per teacher. 



These numbers reveal the amount of indi- 
vidualized attention that children might re- 
ceive in a day-to-day classroom setting. In- 
dividual instruction becomes more critical 
when children have greater learning differ- 
ences or need for special instruction. In re- 
cent years, developmentally-appropriate 
education has emphasized smaller classes 
during the K-3 years and lower pupil-to- 
teacher ratios. 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio 





Arkansas 


u.s. 




17.1 . | 


. 17,4 


1994 


17.1 


17.3 


ill 




17.3 ! 


1996 


17.1 


17.1 / 


1997 III 




Pi 


1998 


16.2 


16.5 



Source: National Center (or Education Statistics, 
Digest of Education Statistics, Table 67: 'Teachers, 
enrollment, and pupli/teacher ratios in public 
elementary and secondary schools, by state: Fan 
1993 to fall 1998.- 






Early elementary 
students need 
smaller class sizes 
in order to succeed. 
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Arkansas has the 



T he use of corporal punishment in the pub- 
lic schools of Arkansas is a hotly debated 
topic in a state that has a long history of 
support for the use of this harsh and ineffec- 
tive method of discipline. 



2nd highest percent 
of public school 
students who are 
paddled as a method 
of discipline. 



Arkansas ranks 2nd behind Mississippi for use 
of corporal punishment. According to the U.S. 
Department of Education Office of Civil 
Rights, 9.2 percent of Arkansas' elementary 
and secondary school students receive cor- 
poral punishment each year; in Mississippi, it's 
10 percent. In fact, the states with the highest 
rates of corporal punishment are all in the 
South. 



Twenty-seven states prohibit all corporal pun- 
ishment in public schools. 



Corporal Punishment in the South 




The use of corporal punishment on public 
school children in Arkansas is too high. How- 
ever, annual reports from the 
Arkansas Department of Edu- 
cation reveal that the total 
number of incidents of cor- 
poral punishment may be 
decreasing slightly. During 
the 1997-98 school year, 
75,938 incidents of corporal 
punishment occurred. These 
incidents decreased to 
62,215 during the 1998-99 
school year. This data does 
not reveal the number of stu- 
dents involved in these inci- 
dents, so the actual rate of 
corporal punishment cannot 
be determined. 



• Source; United States Department at Education Office of Civil Rights; > 
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Who's Getting Paddled in Arkansas Schools? 
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Students in General Education 
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Source: Arkansas Department of Education, 'Corporal Punishment Report by School 


District,' 1997-98 (AR Code Ann. 6- 18-501 -ADE Form No. PLD-02-04-001 Revised 9/91). 



Corporal Punishment by Grade Level 
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TOTAL 
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100% 


Source: Arkansas Department at Education. ‘Corporal 
Punishment Report by School District,* 1997-98 (AR Code Ann. 
6-18-501-ADE Form No. PLD-02-04-001 Revised 9/91). 



Used No Corporal Punishment 

1887-88 

Mountain Home School District, Baxter County 
Eureka Springs School District, Carroll County 
Lakeside School District, Chicot County 
fountain Lake;$ch6ol District, Garland County 
Poyen School District, Grant County 
North Utile Rock School District. Pulaski County 
Pulaski County School District 
Fayetteville School district;- Washington County 
Winslow School District, Washington County 

Souice: Arkansas Department at Education 
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Federal law requires 
that the state 



F ederal law requires the public schools to 
identify and break down any barriers 
homeless children might have to educa- 
tion. The federal law, enacted in 1987 as 
the Stewart B. McKinney Act, allows states 
to receive federal money to comply with 
this mandate. 



break down any 
barriers that may 
exist to educational 
opportunities for 
homoiess children. 



To measure the effectiveness of the McKin- 
ney Act in the state, Arkansas Advocates 
for Children & Families conducted a tele- 
phone survey of all the homeless and do- 
mestic violence shelters in the state. AACF 
wanted to know if these shelters or the fami- 
lies staying in these shelters were having 
trouble enrolling their children in.the public 
schools. Children temporarily living at such 
shelters are considered by the state to be 
homeless. AACF found that a lack of 
awareness and appreciation by shelter and 
school officials of this federal law continues 
to generate significant barriers to homeless 
children seeking equal access to educa- 
tional opportunities in their communities. 
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Familiarity with the McKinney Act 



30% 




35% 



|1| Very Familiar (5%) 

| Somevrfiat Familiar (30%) 
|i|| Not Very Familiar (30%) 
HI No Knowledge (35%) 
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I t is no secret that Arkansas struggles with en- 
suring the well-being of its children and their 
families. Many factors — such as economic 
development, low taxes, rural landscape and 
poverty — play against the state as it at- 
tempts to improve services and opportunities 
for children. However, the state is overcoming 
the barriers, and in small strides, making the 
state a better place for its children, 

♦ Arkansas ranks 2nd nationally in the num- 
ber of schools participating in the federal 
School Lunch and Breakfast programs, 
which means more children are eating nu- 
tritional meals throughout the day; 

♦ 70,000 more children are covered by 

health insurance since the creation of 
ARKids First; 

♦ State agencies are recognizing the impor- 
tance of current and accurate data on 
children and are improving technology to 
collect and store such data; 

♦ The General Assembly is recognizing the 
importance of teacher retention and 
training to the educational progress of stu- 
dents, and working to increase teachers' 
salaries; 

♦ The state is currently considering an in- 
crease in funding to expand child care 
and early development facilities for chil- 
dren in working families; 

♦ Arkansas' unemployment rate continues 
to fall; and 

♦ The use of WIC by pregnant women is in- 
creasing, ensuring better nutrition for the 
mother and her unborn child. 




Arkansas is making 
this state a better 
place for its children. 
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"Life affords no greater 
responsibility, no greater privilege 
than raising the next generation. " 
C. Everett Koop 

The Next Generation is a publica- 
tion of Arkansas Advocates for Chil- 
dren & Families under the Kids 
Count project, a national initiative 
funded by the Annie E. Casey Foun- 
dation to put the needs of children 
at the top of the political agenda. 

Arkansas Advocates for Children & 
Families is a non-profit, non- 
partisan, child advocacy organiza- 
tion founded in 1977. We research, 
educate, debate, dialogue, com- 
promise and rethink children's issues 
to create sounder public policies for 
Arkansas' children and their fami- 
lies. 

523 S. Louisiana, Suite 700 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
501/371-9678 

www.aradvocates.org/kidscount 

The information contained herein is 
not copyrighted. When citing this 
information, please credit Arkansas 
Advocates for Children & Families. 
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Visit us on the Web 



Arkansas Advocates, like many 
other non-profits, collects huge 
amounts of much needed, often 
not-readily-available information. 
The Internet is the best way for the 
public to access this very impor- 
tant information about our state’s 
children. 

At www.aradvocates.ora . get 
connected — quickly and easily 
— to vast amounts of research; 
valuable facts and figures; the 
newest publications and the 
latest resources; and critical state 
legislative information affecting 
Arkansas’ children. Link to other 
state and national Web sites 
packed with information and 
tools. 



PROJECTS 

See the Arkansas Kids Count section for 
information about our premiere project. 
Find the most current data and latest 
publications, and up-to-date news from 
the Kids Count Coalition. 

ARKids First 

AACF’s greatest achievement, ARKids First 
is the state’s newest health insurance 
program for children. Visit here to learn 
more about ARKids First, our outreach 
activities, and the national Covering Kids 
initiative to enroll low-income children in a 
health insurance program. 






www.aradvocates.org/kidscount 
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